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NEW EXAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE 

TWO antique armchairs of the pat- 
tern which the annexed engrav- 
ing reproduces were added to the 
furniture collection of the Anti- 
quarian Society last autumn. Back, seat 
and skirting are of unstained leather, 
lined with canvas, and are fastened to the 
woodwork with highly decorative lines of 
broad brass upholstery nails. The faded 
red and green silk guimpes and fringes 
blend softly enough, now, with 
the harmonious browns of the 
parcel-gilt wood and press-gilt 
leather. The stout construction 
and the sober decoration of the 
frame are of the XV century 
Italian type. The actual date of 
the chairs will be about 1600. 
Their square legs are an- 
chored on couchant right and 
left braces with carved lion- 
paws at their forward ends. 
Two carved and leaf-gilt palm- 
ettes crown the back stiles 
where they emerge from their 
leather casing. The balusters 
which support the flat, hand- 
rail arms are the only lathe 
work. And there is no con- 
cealed underbracing. The ar- 
morial and other gilder's dies 
used on the leather back and 
apron may have been French 
or Flemish, but the domestic 
note of the Netherlandish cab- 
inet-makers is altogether ab- 
sent. 

Two systems of all-around 
bracing, a freer use of the turn- 
ing-lathe, and its ungilt cherub- 
head finials indicate the some- 
what later manufacture, prob- 
ably in Flanders, of the smaller 
chair selected for illustration. 
A published chair of like de- 
sign with the pictured one bears 
the date 1633. The one ac- 
quired by the Antiquarian So- 
ciety and its smaller companion 
are understood to have be- 



longed to the household equipment of 
Peter Paul Rubens, or at any rate of the 
painter's house, altho the gilt coat of 
arms with the motto Omnis Vita Labor 
on the smaller one is not his. 

The Middle Ages made small domes- 
tic use of chairs, altho kings, dukes, 
bishops and abbots sat upon stone, bronze, 
ivory and wooden thrones. Plain stone 
and wooden benches met the ordinary 
requirements of those chilly and restless 
centuries. The form of seat which 
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Armchair— Italian, About 1600 

(H. 4 ft. 10>* in.) 

Presented by the Antiquarian Society, 1912 
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the well-to-do classes liked best, and 
developed, was the lidded box seat. It 
became the leading article of furniture in 
every medieval and early renaissance 
household. France 
preferred the carved 
linen-chest, Italy the 
painted. 

The Gothic age 
made increasing use 
of architectural forms 
copied from Gothic 
church windows. 
Late Gothic benches 
have backs and arms, 
and rectangular pan- 
els of blind or open- 
work tracery like the 
present XV century 
specimen. The con- 
structive weakness 
this entails was over- 
come, here, by the 
addition of decorative 
angle irons. These 
are now missing. In 
other respects, how- 
ever, the fragile 
carved bench is splen- 
didly preserved. 

Seats like this were 
used in vestries, chap- 
ter - houses, colleges 
and castles. This one 
is from the ancient 




Profession," and will be published by 
Scribners. Mr. Alexander took a warm 
interest in the school, and attended a 
supper given in his honor by the Art 
Students' League. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith has been en- 
gaged to deliver the 
Scam mo n Lectures 
next year. 

SAMUEL BARRETT 
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Chair — Flemish, About 1630 
(H. 3 ft. 5 in.) 



Norman manor o f Presented by the Antiquarian Society 
Ange de Varenge- 
ville, in the Department of Seine-Infe- 
rieure, France. Its name recalls King 
Berengar and the Varangians of the north. 

A. E. 

SCAMMON LECTURES 

THE Scammon Lectures have been 
the occasion of an inspiring visit 
from Mr. John W. Alexander, 
President of the National Academy 
of Design. A full attendance has shown 
the appreciation of students and members. 
The lectures were models of luminous 
and rational discussion of "Painting as a 



Committee of 
Trustees has 
prepared reso- 
lutions on the 
death of Mr. Samuel 
E. Barrett, who died 
in Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 29, 1912 : 

Whereas our as- 
sociate, Mr. Samuel 
E. Barrett, has been 
removed from our 
midst by death, we 
hereby send our cor- 
dial sympathy to the 
members of his fam- 
ily; and we may not 
do this with propriety 
and with regard to our 
own feelings without 
resolving that in his 
death the Art Institute 
of Chicago has lost 
one of its truest and 
most valued friends. 

Mr. Barrett was a member of the Art 
Institute for more than twenty years, and 
a Trustee from January, 1897, to April, 
1908, when he resigned on account of ill 
health. Later he become a Life Mem- 
ber. This long period of association is 
unclouded by any regret. 

His attention to official duties, his lib- 
eral and substantial gifts, and his unfail- 
ing courtesy, were of great service to the 
institution and have left grateful and agree- 
able memories in the hearts of his asso- 
ciates. " 
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